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held, the chief impetus to provide popular education was
humanitarian or religious. Fear was sometimes another
motive. The governing classes in England were much
jolted by the French Revolution, which was indeed a
startling challenge to privilege. At first it had been welcomed
by many in this country as a victory for constitutional free-
dom, but subsequent excesses alienated English sympathy.
The Revolution was violently denounced by Burke, who
referred to the common people as the 'swinish multitude/
He was answered by Tom Paine in his Rights of Man, which
became the gospel of the radical movement. But feeling in
England was so strong that Paine escaped imprisonment
only by flight to France* A few years later, when the suffer-
ings of the working classes were increased by the French
wars, there was a fresh upsurge of radicalism and repub-
licanism, especially in the new industrial areas. Disorders
occurred in some of the big manufacturing towns., and in
1796 the mob in Manchester created a riot at a theatre dur-
ing the singing of the National Anthem, Thus, over and
above the idea of popular education as a humane or religious
duty, there was a feeling that some modicum of education
would prove a safeguard and would combat vice, irreligion,
and subversive tendencies among the poor. They must be
taught to live upright and industrious lives in that station
of life uxito which it had pleased God to call them. This
helps to explain the great stress which was kid on so-called
'religious* education in philanthropic schools for the poor,
An answer to the problem was found in the charity
schools* Schools of this type had been started by the Society
for Promoting Christian Knowledge as early as 1698.
These schools were associated with parishes^ and catered
mainly for day pupils,, although some had boarders. THe
catechising of the children was performed by the clergy;
the masters were required to be members of the Established